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urged even by some leading educators'*/ For what can be better for
'free enterprise' than to have the teachers of America's academic youth
still more securely in their camp?

Even in the lower reaches of the educational system business invests
much money to strengthen its influence. 'American industry and
commerce spend about $100,000,000 annually for cooperating with
schools and educational institutions', Dr Paul B. Gillen of the public
relations consultants firm Hill & Knowlton was quoted by the New
York Times on February 5, 1949. And Howard M. Cool, educational
director of the National Better Business Bureau said, according to the
New York Herald Tribune of March 12, 1948, 'that in distribution of
educational materials schools should be considered as a regular
advertising medium. . . .*

The economic problems of many college and university students are
no less serious than those of their schools.

From 1900 to 1946, tuition and other fees rose four-fold in private
universities, and ten-fold for non-resident students in state institutions.
By 1950, the cost of tuition went up still further. The annual cost of
attending colleges, universities and technical schools, in the New York
Times9 estimate of November 27, 1950, was between $877 and $899
for the average student. This may still not be much for the upper-
income groups which, according to a study of a Harvard University
group, are sending 90 per cent of their children to college. But it is a
good deal for many of the middle-income families who give 15 per
cent of their boys and girls a higher education. And it closes the doors
of colleges and universities to many of those mere 5 per cent of the
children of lower-income families who, so far, have somehow managed
to get in. (Only few scholarships cover most or all of the cost of study,
apart from those which, for some years, permitted veterans of the
second world war to study under the G.L Bill of Rights.)

In post-war years, one-quarter to one-third of all students aged
eighteen to twenty-four had to have jobs to pay part of their way
through college, against 16 of every hundred before the war. Many of
those who give up their studies -without graduating (half of all who
start) are the victims of ambition unsupported by adequate family
means, rather than unable to *make good'.

America is indeed 'allowing the opportunity for higher education
to depend so largely on the individual's economic status*, as a special
commission of distinguished citizens set up by President Truman
reported in December 1947, that *we are not only denying to millions
of yQung people the chance of life to which they are entitled [but]